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reform methods of treating the convict, inaugurated by Howard, 
we are told that "there is not so much reformable material in 
prisons as philanthropists and others would have us believe" (p. 
206) ; that many who are sent to prison should instead be sent to 
asylums for the insane and feeble-minded ; that those sent to prison 
should be treated with a view to curing a moral and a physical 
disease ; and that the employment of convicts should be so directed 
as to produce the best effects upon the prisoner, and at the same 
time interfere as little as possible with prices and wages. 

Stephen F. Weston. 
Antioch College, Ohio. 

Organized Labor: Its Problems, Purposes, and Ideals, and The 
Present and Future of American Wage Earners. By John 
Mitchell. Philadelphia: American Book and Bible House, 
1903, pp. 436. 

Almost the chief characteristic of this volume is its conserva- 
tism. There is scarcely a line in its 436 pages to indicate any 
reckless disregard for society as now organised. This quality 
of the book can best be shown by extracts that may be found 
in nearly every chapter. "The world does not owe a man a 
living but the man owes it to himself." ... "I wish to see the 
interests and ideals of labor and capital fairly reconciled, not 
by surrender but by mutual understanding, and to see the rights 
of all parties — the workman, the employer, and the public — 
clearly, completely, and unmistakably recognised." 

Few economists recognise more fully the immense progress 
made by labor since Colonial days, or give more fairly the reasons 
for this progress. "In the amount of his wages, in the length 
of his working day, in the things he can buy and the leisure he 
can enjoy, in his legal rights and political privileges, in his 
skill, intelligence, enlightenment, and self direction, and finally 
in the esteem in which he is held and the humanity with which 
he is treated, the workingman of America to-day is infinitely 
better off than was his remote ancestor before the Revolution." 

There is full recognition, moreover, of the other causes which 
have led to this result besides the influence of trade unions. 
"These advances have not been due wholly to trade unionism. 
The greater skill and effectiveness of workmen, the invention of 
machinery, the improvement and increased productions of manu- 
facturing, have all contributed to this result." 
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It is because of the wastefulness and stupidity of strikes that 
Mr. Mitchell lays much stress on the Educational value of the 
j oint-agreement. 

It is a pity that every employer could not be led — one might 
almost say forced — to read this book. Such chapters as the 
tenth, on "The Constitution of the American Trade Union," 
would show to most men who can be taught anything what the 
educational value of the trade union must be, in spite of every 
weakness and vice that can be charged against it. 

It is true that the author deals with the best features of these 
organizations. He touches very lightly the most serious evils 
in the movement for which he stands. The critics of trade 
unions have, however, no lack of knowledge as to these evils, 
while the positive service, the disciplinary, educational value are 
as a sealed book to most outside persons. 

If one would like to enforce all employers to read the book, 
not less would one like to force all trade unionists to read it. 
The author is perhaps intellectually closer to the most intelligent 
employers than he is to his own average followers. To the 
extent that these are led to read his book and to be influenced 
by it, the result will be altogether good. 

The grosser "labor-illusions" are met without any flinching. 
For example, no one of them casts a heavier shadow than the 
illusion that there is only a certain quantum of work; that if 
any member of the unions does more than a given amount he 
is therefore "hogging it" and depriving others of their due 
measure of work. Note how the author meets this. "This 
belief in a definite amount of work to be distributed occasionally 
tends to make a workman go slow with the job in order to make 
it last longer. . . . For the whole, of society, however, this theory 
is not true. The man who earns large wages in a blacksmith's 
shop creates a demand for labor when he spends his wages in 
shoes, clothes, furniture, or in books, and a large production 
tends to make his product cheaper. ... To render work more 
expensive merely for the sake of restricting output is to lessen 
the amount of work that will be done, and it is only by doing 
a fair day's work that a fair day's wages can be permanently 
maintained." 

This illustrates the competence and the admirable spirit of 
this excellent volume. John Graham Brooks. 

Cambridge, Mass. 



